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Joun Evsot, 
The Apostle to the Indians. 

The recent dedication of a new church on the spot 
when the first Christian temple was reared for the 
use of the American Indians, recals to our minds the 
character and labors of that noble and disinterested 
wan who devoted his life to the spiritual reform of his 
ved brethren of the wilderness. The following bio- 
vraphical sketch is taken from an ‘* Historical Account 
of the Rev. Jotm Eliot,” contained in the 8th volume 
of the Collections of the Massachusetts’ Historical So- 
ciety. It was written by the late Rev. Dr. Eliot, of 
this city. A few additional particulars are taken from 
Allen's Biographical Dictionary, who, however, for 
the most part copies Dr. Eliot’s article, verbatim. 


Joun Exot, commonly called the apostle 
to the Indians, exhibited more lively traits 
of an extraordinary character than we find 
in most ages of the church, or in most chris- 
tian countries. He, who could prefer the 
American wilderness to the pleasant fields 
of Europe, was ready to wander through 
this wilderness for the sake of doing good. 
To be active was the delight of his seul ; 
and he went to the hovels which could not 
keep out the wind and rain, where he la- 
joured incessantly among the aboriginals 
of America, though his popular talents gave 
him a distinction among the first divines of 
Massachusetts, at a time that the magis- 
‘rates and all the people held the clergy in 
veculiar honour. 

He was born in England in 1604. His 
pious parents early imparted to him religious 
instruction, and it was not without etfect. 
After receiving his education at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, he was for some time an 
ostructer of youth. In 1631 he came to 
(is country, and arriving at Boston, Noy. 

, immediately joined the church in that 
rown, and preached to them, as Mr. Wilson, 
‘ueir minister, was then in England. 
he was earnestly requested to remain, but 
he was settled as teacher of the church in 
Roxbury Nov. 5, 1632. 

His benevolent labors were not confined 
‘0 his own people. Having imbibed the 
true spirit of the gospel, his heart was 
touched with the wretched condition of the 
Indians, and he became eagerly desirous 
of making them acquainted with the glad 
tidings of salvation. There were at the 
time, when he began his missionary exer- 


tions, near twenty tribes of Indians within | 


the limits of the English planters. But they 
were yery similar in manners, language and 
religion. The Massachusetts language, in 
which he translated the bible and several 
practical treatises, would serve the purpose 
ofa missionary. The first thing he did was 
» learn this language of the people, and 
‘hen he could preach without the medi- 
um of an interpreter, which is likely to cause 
mistakes——-aud sometimes in material points. 
An old Indian, who could speak English, 
was taken into his family, and by convers- 
1g freely with him he learnt to talk it, and 
on was able to reduce it to some method, 
ud became at last so much master of it, as 
to publish a grammar, which is printed in 
ome editions of the Indian bibles. Having 
earned the barbarous dialect he first preach- 
ed to an assembly of Indians at Nonantum, 
in the present town of Newton, October 28, 
J646. 

He was violently opposed by the sachems 
aid pawaws, or priests, who were apprehen- 
sive of losing their authority, if a new relig- 
was introduced. When he was alone 
with them in the wilderness, they threatened 
nim with every evil, if he did not desist from 
his labors; but he was a man not to be 
shaken in his purpose by the fear of danger. 
lle said to them, ‘I ain about the work of 
tie great God, and my God is with me; so 
that I neither fear you, nor all the sachems 
inthe country; I will go on, and do you 
touch me if you dare.”” With a body capa- 
bie of enduring fatigue, and a mind as firm 
as the mountain oaks which surrounded his 
path, he went from place to place, relying 
for protection upon the great Head of the 
church, and declaring the salvation of the 
gospel to the children of darkness. [is be- 
ievolent zeal prompted him to encounter with 
cheerfulness the most terrifying dangers, 
and to submit to the most incredible hard- 
Ships. Hie says in a letter, “I have not 
den dry, night or d@ay, from the third day 
“« the week unto the sixth; but so travelled 
and’ at night pull off my boots, wring my 
toekings, and on with them again, and so 
ontinue. 


sus Christ.” He made a missionary tour 
‘very fortnight, planted a number of church- 
¢s, and visited all the Indians in Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth colonies, pursuing his 
Way as far as cape Cod. 

In 1651 an Indian town was built on a 


») e 
ie€asant spot on Charles’ river, and called | 


Vatick. A house of worship was erectcd, 
and a form of government was. established 
similar to that, which is mentioned in Exo- 
tus xviii. 21. Mr. Eliot was. convinced, 
that in order to the most permanent success 
‘t was necessary to introduce with Christi- 


a the arts of civilized life. He accor- 
{ r Whe . 

rae made cvery exerticn to persuade the 
iad) 


i s s 7. : 
‘NS f? renounce thei: savage customs 


Here | 


ves Lent onl sib r snes naipe- I | to have made more candid ; but who stimn- | 
‘ave consideted the word of God, | ‘lim. ii. | jated the bitter sarcasms of the multitude. 
\,endure hardshipsas a good soldier of Je- | 
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and habits; but he never could civilize those 
who went out in hunting parties; and those 
who lived near ponds and rivers, and were 
occupied in —s or cultivating the ground, 
though their condition was much improved, 
could never be made equally industrious 
with the English. The first Indian church, 
established by the labors of Protestants in 
America, was formed at Natick in 1660 af- 
ter the manner of the Congregational church- 
es in New England. Other Indian church- 
es were planted in various parts of Massa- 








chusetts, and he frequently visited them; 
but his pastoral care was more particularly 
over that, which he first established. He 
made every exertion to promote the welfare 
of the Indian tribes; he stimulated many 
servants of Jesus to engage in the missiona- 
ry work, and although he inourned over the 
stupidity of many, who preferred darkness 
to light, yet he lived to see twenty-four of 
the copper colored aborigines fellow preach- 
ers of the precious gospel of Christ. In 1661 
he published the New Testament in the In- 
dian language, and in a few years the whole 
bible, and several other books, best adapted 
for the instruction of the natives. When he 
was bending under his infirmities and could 
no longer visit the Indians, he persuaded a 
number of familes to send their negro ser- 
vants to him once a week, that he might in- 
struct them in the truths of Ged. He died 





ET 


May 20, 1690, aged about eighty-six years, 
saying, that all his labors were poor and 
small, and exhorting those, who surrounded 
his bed, to pray. His last words were 
‘* welcome joy.” 

He certainly was the most successfu' mis- 
sionary that ever preached the gospel tothe 
Indians. His prudence and zeal, his pa- 
tience, resolution, activity and knowledge 
of mankind, were equally conspicuous. 
Many have done worthily im this benevo- 


_lent work , but if we unite an apt method 


of applying the truths of Christianity to the 
minds of the heathen with the success of his 
labours, he far excelled them all. He 
likewise claims a very peculiar character, 
as being the first Protestant minister who 
diffused the beams of evangelical truth 
among the wild nations of this benighted 
part of the globe. The tribes that roamed 
through the desarts became dear to him, 
like his own people, and he often forsook 
the charms of civilized and cultivated socie- 
ty, to reside with men, who were not only 
unacquainted with every thing called urba- 


days and weeks to instruct them in divine 
things—and also acquaint them how they 
could improve their condition upon the 
earth. He partook with them their hard 
fare, with locks wet with the dews of the 
night, and exposed to attacks from the 
beasts of the forests ; or to their spears and 
arrows who were fiercer than wolves, and 


collected as he was in the face of danger ; 
like a brave soldier, ke fought the good 
fight of faith, bearing every suffering with 
cheerfulness, and every pain with resigna- 
tien. 

During the war with the sachem Philiy, 
1675, our Roxbury divine appears in a 
| character very interesting to the commu- 
| nity. The traces of war are blood and 
| slaughter. The people of Massachusetts in 


nily, but who wanted comfortable means of 
subsistence ; with whom he would associate | 
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courses were at that time infected, were ac- | 
ceptable in all the churches. So much was 
he endeared to his own people, that they 
cortinued his salary after he had offered to 
resign it, and when he was unable to preach; 
and the youth were in the habit of visiting 
him, calling him their father and friend. 
Such attentions chased away the gloom 
which usually hangs over the head of the 
aged, and cheered the evening of his life. 
His moral and religious character was as 
excellent, as his ministerial qualifications 
were great. He carried his good principles 
with him in every situation, viewing all 
things in reference to God. He habitually 
lifted up his heart for a blessing upon every 
person, whom he met, and when he went in- 
to a family, he would sometimes call the 
youth, to him, that he might lay his hands 
upon them, and give them his benediction. 
Such was his charity, that he gave to the 
poor Indians most of his salary of fifty 
pounds, which he received annually from the 


society for propagating the gospel. In his 
manner of living he was very simple. One 


vlain dish was his repast at home, end when 
he dined abroad, he seldom tasted any of the 
luxuries before him. He drank water; and 
said of wine, ‘it is a noble, generous liquor, 
and we should be humbly thankful for it, 
but, as I remember, water was made before 
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it.”? Clothing himself with humility, he ac- | 
tually wore a leathern girdle about his loins. 
In domestic life he was peculiarly happy. 
By the prudent management of his wite, who 
looked well to the ways of her household, 


he was enabled to be generous to his friends, | 
and hospitable to strangers, and with a small | 
salary to educate four sons at Cambridge, | 


of whom John and Joseph, ministers ct 


preachers of that age. 


With all his excellencies he had_some | 


singularities and strange notions. He had 
a most deep rooted prejudice against wigs. 


Fle preached against the custom of wearing | 


‘ 





so long { must either reject it, or suppose 
that I have not yet the true meaning of the 
words in which it is delivered. Where our 
ideas are clear, there our faith may be clear. 
Where our ideas are confused or obscure, 
there our faith must necessarily be confused 
or Obscure. Where our ideas are adequate, 
there our faith may be adequate. Where 
our ideas are short or partial, there our faith 
must be partial, or extended only to part of 
a thing. But where we have no ideas at 
all, there we can have no faith at all. 

@ = @@QO--— 

Mr. Monrcomery’s SpEEcH. 

The following extract is from Rev. Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s speech before the Synod of Ulster, to 
which we have recently alluded. 

After some remarks on the difficulty of reduc- 
ing to order, in his speech, the ‘ desultory rea- 
sonings of his opponents,’ he proceeds to say ;— 

[ shall proceed with as much regularity as 
circumstances permit, and fearlessly lay be- 
fore you my sentiments upon a subject in- 
volving not merely the character and stabil- 
ity of this church, but likewise the interests 
and influence of Christianity itseif. 

I shall set out upon a principle which I 
consider to to be unassailable; viz. that re- 


| ligion is entirely a matter between man and 


his Creator, excepting so far as one human 
being may lawtully endeavor to influence 
another by friendly counsel and instruction. 
Farther than this, no earthly power has a 
right to extend: to one Master alone, all 
are accountable: and as no man can stand 
in ny place, to answer for my principles and 
conduct before the tribunal of my Judge, I 
shall never regulate my views of Divine 


‘| Truth by the opinions of fallible mortals, 
Newton and of Guilford, were the best | 


nor permit them to interfere with that faith 


_ which is to direct my conduct, and to hal- 


| 


} 


them; he prayed against it; he attributed to | 


it the evils, which overwhelmed the country 
even the Innian wars. He thought, as Dr. 
Cotton Mather, who himself wore a wig, in- 
forms us, ‘‘that for men to wear their hair 
with a luxurious, delicate, feminine prolixity, 
or to disfigure themselves with hair, which 
was none of their own, but above all for min- 
isters of the gospel to rufile it in excesses of 
this kind”? was an enormous sin. But fash- 
ion would bear sway, notwithstanding his 
remonstrances, and he finally ceased to com- 
plain, saying, ‘‘ the lust is become insuper- 
able.”? His prejudice against tobacco was 
as strong as his aversion to wigs; but in 
contempt of all his admonitions th» hairless 


In his old age, not long before 


| his death, he used to say that he was short- 


more terrible in their bowling. None of | 
these things moved him, but he was more | 


| their phrenzy, would have destroyed the | 


} prayimg Indians with the savages whose feet 
were swift to spread destruction in every 
| path. Mr. Eliot was their advocate and 
_ friend. 


| duress, which was injurious to them if they 


were innocent, but which was more aggra- 
| vating because they took a decided part 


with patience, or a very faint expression of 


| against their own nation ; this they bore 


| complacency. Mr. Eliot was not only per- 


| suaded that they were friendly, but that they 


were of great service to the English, with 
whom they would live or die, rather than 
mingle with heathens. 
Gen. Gookin, he defended their cause, and 


| protected them against those men of vio- 
| lence who were less in the. image of God 


than those poor outcasts of human society ; 
men, who lost their reputation, as christians, 
because they gave way to the fury of their 
passions. Every thing was said against 
the minister and magistrate which could be 





uttered by the foul. mouth of the vul- 
gar, or from the lips of some whose educa- 
tion was-liberal, and whose religion ought 


They were put under a kind of 


; | with uncommon respect; his labors were ap- 
Nothing couid shake the resolution of such plauded in Europe and America; and all 


men, conscious of rectitude ; and we never | 


behold the subject of these memoirs to | benevolent zeal, his prudence, his upright 


more advantage than he appears when he | 
| pleads the cause of these poor friendless | 


beings. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
having shown his abilities and firmness, he 


acquired such an influeace over the various | 


tribes as no other missionary to the Indians 
could ever obtain. ; 

Mr. Eliot was one of the most useful 
preachers in New England. 
saw his exertions att2:nded with greater ef- 
‘ects. 
heart, and his sermons, being free from that 
labored display of learning, from the quib- 


No minister | 


He spoke from the abundance of his” 


, 
' 
} 
j 
} 


| 


| 


} 


bles and quaint turns, with which most dis- | 
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_ edition was printed in 1685, revised by Mr. 
Being assisted by | Cotton, and both of them were. printed at 





' only joined with those who dropped a tear 


ly going to heaven, and would carry a deal 
of good news with him; he would carry tid- 
ings to the old founders of New Eugland, 
that our churches still remained, and that 
their number was continually increasing. 
So remarkable was he for his charities, that 
the parish treasurer, when he once paid him 
the money due for his salary, tied the ends 
of a handkerchief, into which he put it, in 
as many hard knots as he cou!d, to prevent 
him from giving away the money before he 
should reach home. The good man imme- 
mediately went to the house of a sick and 
necessitous family, and told them, that God 
had sent them some relief. Being welcom- 
ed by the sufferers with tears of gratitude, 
he began to untie the knots. After many | 
fruitless efforts, and impatient of the per- 
plexity and delay, he gave the handkerchief | 
and all the money to the mother of the fam- 
ily, saying, “here, my dear take it; I be- 
lieve the Lord designs it all for you.” 

In 1661 he published his translation of 
the New Testament into the Indian tongue; 
and in 1663 his immense work. the transla- 
tion of the whole Bible, in 4to. A second 





Cambridge. 
i. 40. 
quoh. 


Few of his family were alive to lament 
his death; but he was lamented by the whole | 
family of virtue, and by all the sincere friends | 
of religion. The poor church at Natick not | 


The Jongest word is in Mark 
Wuttappesittuk qussunnoohwehtunk- | 


upon pis dust, but streams of sorrow flowed 
from the heart. Though he lived many 
years they were filled with usefulness; suc- 
ceeding generations mentioned his name 


who now contemplate his active services, his 


conduct, his charity, are ready to declare | 
his memory precious. Sucha man will be 
handed down to future times, an object of 
admiration and love; and appear conspicu- 
ous in-the historic page when distant ages 
celebrate the Horthies of New England. 
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BeELI£F OF THINGS ABOVE REASON. What- 
ever contradicts a known truth, or is. irrec- 
oncileable with it, that cannot possibly be 
part of a divine revelation. As long as I 
think it inconsistent with anv known truth, | 
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| telligent members of this 
trine of the Trinity is freely admitted ‘to | 


low my heart. For instruction, if I be in 
error, | would be grateful; with courteous 
admonition, | would not be offended; but to 
authoritative decisions I never shall submit, 
—for I should thereby renounce the unal- 
terable allegiance which I owe to the sole 
King and Head of the Church. 

It has been said, *‘ that Arians hold that 
there is nothing essential in Christianity.” 
If this assertion has been made in igno- 
rance, I pity the persons that have used _ it; 
if in wickedness, and with a deliberate pur- 
pose of misrepresentation, I hope that I can 
forgive them. [I am bound, however, to 
say, that it has not a shadow of foundation 
in truth. So far from alleging that there is 
nothing essential in Christianity, we distinct- 


ly hold every thing to be essential which | 


God has been pleased to reveal. 


doctrines, concerning which there have been 
interminable and bitter controversies amongst 
Christians, cannot be the Fundamentals of 
Religion. We rest this opinion upon the 


most profound veneration for the all-perfect | 


and adorable character of the Supreme Be- 
ing. We believe, that, in all things, he can 
adapt the means which he employs to the 
ends which he desires to promote: we feel 
satisfied that he could have no difficulty in 
suiting the language of his Revelation to 
the capacities of those for whose benefit it 
was communicated: and we necessaiily in- 
fer, that no principle can be fundamental 
which is not explicitly revealed. I would 
put it to ny opponents to say, what concep- 
tion they tnust torm of the justice and benig- 
nity of God, who aver that he has left mat- 
ters essential to the salvatien of his crea- 
t'mes in sueh a woful state of uncertainty, 
that searcely two men can agree in their 
explanation of them. Would not this be to 
impeach both the wisdom and goodness of 
the Deity, and to render him accessary to 
the destruction of his people? And that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is one of a very 
doubtful character, I can easily 
from the variety of opinions entertained up- 
on the subject, even by the Orthodox them- 
selves. The copious extracts read. by my 
friend Mr. Blakely, from tbe works of the 
most eminent divines of the Established 
Church, amply testify, that amongst them 
there is no unity of sentiment: and in a vol- 
ume lately published by ong of the most in- 

ynod, the doc- 


be a doctrine of inference, and not of explic- 
it revelation.” Mr. Carlisle was too ingen- 
uous to contend for triumph instead of truth; 
and he has candidly admitted, what a deter- 
mined controversalist. would have, kept out 
of viow. Whilst we hear on all sides, in 
this House, that the Trinity is the finda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity, he freely 
admits, ‘‘ that he would net place a doctrine 
of inference upon an equality with one of 
explicit revelation.” With him, therefore, 
there must be other doctrines of superior 
importance; for, certainly, there are many 
expressly revealed. But in the conduct of 
the Orthodox members of this Synod, last 
year, at Strabane,, we have an irresistible 
proof, that they were not agreed. amongst 
themselves regarding their assumed funda- 
mental principle. After disputing for hours 
about substance, and essence, and person, 
they were at length compelled to adopt a 
sentence from the Shorter Catechism, about 
the terms of which no.two of them agreed: 
and when the whole affair was over, one of 
them very gravely said to another, ‘ Your 
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| Orthodoxy is not my orthodoxy.” Yet, in 
the face of all these facts Mr, Eller had 
yesterday the hardihood to assert, ‘‘ that no 
man could read a chapter in the Bible with- 
out seeing the doctrine of the Trinity clear- 
ly revealed.” If the matter be so very 
clear, is it not strange that he did not point 
oat to his brethren the mode of expressing 
the doctrine in the language of Scriptare? 
Such a step would have been courteous to 
them, and charitable to us: for, in that 
case, we would have cordially joined in 
their declaration. 

That the doctrine of the Trinity may be 
one which, as Mr. John Brown asserts, the 
most ignorant persons can most easily em- 
brace, I do not pretend to deny. Presump- 
tion is a natural consequence of ignorance. 
Vanity of heart, unchastened by accuracy 
of judgment, has led to the most arrogant 
assumptions. It is not when men are illum- 
inated by the spirit of Divine truth, that 
they presumptuously dictate creeds to their 
brethren, but when they are blinded by their 
own prejudices and passions. The wise 
and the enlightened are always distrustful 
of their own judgments; whilst the weak 
apd the uninstructed are almost universally 
positive and dogmatical. 

The fact is, it was this ignorant vanity of 
man which first led to human interference in 
matters of fuith, obscured the lustre of Di- 
vine trath, and paved the way for all subse- 
quent corruptions. In the apostolic ages, 
when there was no creed but that which 
came from on high, when there was no in- 
terference with opinions save ‘“‘the coun- 
sels of-love,’’ Christianity went forth in its 
native purity and simplicity, captivating the 
hearts and adorning the livesof men. But 
the moment that earth attempted to patron- 
ize the religion of heaven, the moment thit 
the Empire of Rome took Christianity un- 
der its protection—that moment corruption 
commenced, *‘the fine gold became dim.”’ 
| Priests and governors dictated modes of 





to sanction the assumption, laid claim to in- 
fallibility, in determining the counsels of 
Heaven. Under this pretence arose a pow- 
er more extensive and more terrible than 
any that ever influenced the destinies of the 
world—a power that equally held in thral- 
dom the cottage and the palace; that almost 
| extinguished the light of literature and 
| science; that took away much of the genu- 
} 

| 

} 














ine substance of religion, and left but shad- 
owy forms and ceremonies in its room. The 
argument of the majority having a right to 
| coerce the minority, was urged with equal 


But I } justice then as it is now: might constituted 
| shall tell you what we do say,—that those 
head would be adorned with curls of foreign | 
growth, and the pipe would send up volumes | 
, of smoke. 


| 
} 
' 


right, whilst racks, and dungeons, and 
| flames, confirmed her decisions, and pre- 
served uniformity. 
Upon what principle was it first attempt- 
ed to change this scene of things? Why, 
upon the simple and rational and scriptural 
principle, that every man has an inalienable 
right to take up his Buble, and to form his 
| own conclusions regarding the things which 
| belong to his duty here and his prospects 
| hereafter. Upon this immutable principle 
the Reformation commenced; and happ 
| would it have been for the world had it con- 
| tinued as it began. But, alas! the leay- 
| en of Popery has been more or less in- 
| fused into every church. No sooner did 
Protestants acquire power, than they began 
| to trench upon Christian liberty; they 
| wrested the scourge from the Church of 
Rome, in order to apply it to the backs of 





| their brethren; they wrote creeds, appoint- 
| ed ceremonies, and connected civil interests 


with religious professions, until every divis- 
ion of the Protestant Church exhibited a 


| miniature of the great establishment from 


| which it had dissented. 
| vate 


prove | 
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: The right of pri- 
judgment, indeed, was still talked of, 
and even praised, as I have heard done in 
this house, by those that are treading it in 
the dust; but with such persons, it consisted 
then, as it does now, in exercising the right 


to judge both for themselves and for others. 


To assist Mr. Morell, and those who glory 
in the licentiousness with which you tram- 
ple upon your own laws, I shall quote a 
passage from the Code of Discipline, to ena- 
ble the world to form some judgment of the 
distinguished discrepancy which exists be- 
tween your principles and your practice. 
The power possessed by the teachers of the 
church amounts to no more than this, to 
search the mind of the Spirit speaking in 


the Scriptures, and to produce the seHptu- 
ral authority for what they teach. It is the 
privilege, the right, and the duty of every 
man to examine the Sciiptures for himself: 
but in exercising the inalienable right of his 
own judgment, the Christian dues not refuse 
to admit light, or to receive assistance from 
his teachers: he only refuses to acknowl- 
edge subjection to any authority but the 
word of God; and before he assent to any 
doctrine, he claims the right of examining 
the Scriptures for himself, that upon their 
authority he may rest fully persuaded in 
bis own mind. olding out these incortrce. 
vertible principles, you claim the praise of 
liberality, ‘ you keep the word of promise 
to the ear,” but, acting in direct opposition 
to them, ‘‘ you break it to the hope.” You 
may speak of the Church of Rome as you 
will, but, in comparison with you, she ig 
honorable asd consistent. She claims in- 


faith and forms of worship; and, in oxder . 
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} )) °  fatlibility, and consequently denies the right CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Mr. Cooxke’s Sermon. Long may this respeetable denomination | ther, nor permitted any one else whom th 
' of private judgment; but with a monstrous : . 4 In the fotice recently given in the Reg- | of Christians preserye the general harmony could possibly prevent. Nor do I hime he 
i } . . a : Te Ne ‘ > ? ee" . ° ® . a 
| inconsistency, you admit your  fallibility, BOSTON, NOVEM te J ister of thé contents of the last Christian | that now prevails among them, But that them ;. for itis their strong hold, and their Ee 
| whilst you demand a submission which ’ MBER 29, 1828. : : 4 thi f thi ie: a only strong hold.— But I i ‘ m som 
nathing could authorige you to claim but aa | ——=———————— fi Examiner, we mentioned a letter, of great | this state of things will, in reatity, be of long Again, ic ut £ aigress, thei 
ware Par ces i aa gree 1: s al » this writer talk ‘ fit 
absvlute freedom fromthe very possibility Orpvination at Husparpston. ability and pungency, addressed to Rev. duration, we think there is little reason to battery’ from which the Page) a ‘masked wer 
y! of error. Ido ask, in sober sadness, how On Thursday, the 13th inst. the Rev. An- | Mr. Cooke, relative to his famous Fast hope. The spirit of Calvinism is essen- | on him—alluding to the opened up- a™M 
' \, f ‘ + th y, 7 , ; F ar ‘ as © Post. This too is . 
a class 0 | Protestants can acquit ; eo ner D. Jones was ordained over the First | 8¢™mon. This article we would recommend | tially a spirit of uncharitableness and exclu- | figurative, rather than true or sensible ye 
: ib selves to their own consciences an e : ee : : : . . ; , ; , re 
‘ world, wholatbelustmaninsie peuthpes tere. ©: Congregational Church and Society in Hub-.| '° the perusal of our, readers, not only for | sion, is warring and restless,and in whatever For ole roe) —— remarks made sy 
‘ ‘ ‘ : ; . ‘ : “: ‘oe Rg were editorial ; in whic Y 
| right to search the Sacred Records, and to | bardston, The Introductory Prayer was the justness of its sentiments, but also for | sect it exists wil! not content itself till it has yn of dig sae teak” mr cpuree, there ligio 
deduce from them their own conclusions, | offered by Rev. Mr, Clark, of Princeton. the Junius-like power of its style. effectually stirred up the waters of religious paper, since ‘he Paot had bai on own beer 
. . 4 _ * < . . . ‘ ° ~ : . , . , 4 . . 
: whilst at the very same moment they en-/ Rey Mr. Osgood, of ‘Sterling, read* appro- } “ Fn the last Register, we published a very | strife and sundered the ties of Christian | and the Inquirer, we understand Pal es Bit 
, | deavor to curtail their privileges, and to put " et 4 fast. Mints aren. \. fulle-th net nbridwed= revi f }-brotherhood. As the old P-Halnias Ti 4 ro ewO. offer 
them to serious inconvenience for the mere } Priate selections from Scripture. The Ser-) ("> 9 «gemma aga crt. i Mat hai de ee Spaces ago b nan-aa-10.-ihe.corronponsent, tase Feat, for si 
i. ae “gle aw" ; is se : it i justice > au- xists, i r y whom his ; 
exercise of their natural and Christian rights! | ™on was preached by Rev. Dr. ‘Thayer, of this sermon; and it is but justice to the au undoubtedly exists, in a greater or less 4. ee sa his remarks tet also answered, vt 
I do aver that your whole overture is di- | Lancaster. Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Barre, | *4or now to state, what tt was our intention degree, among, the Mathapists, there is .oy- | gs, e gts xa 4 — ede The: 
. . . . oO a f . ° 
rectly opposed to the first principles of the { made the Consecrating Prayer. Rev. Mr to have stated last week,-—that this article | ery reason to expe@t,—however the event a he lias a bo a ol a prea 
ned I , ; , : . . * ane Dr rom 
Ue IP rg right of 7: rey he Harding, of New Salem. delivered the | “8 received in the early part of September, | may be deprecated, or however long delay- | first to last was such, that this oe could ee 
; without penalty or privation. Should it be , ey j , ; : ? cen 
| anal tale pape a a . “ett can | Charge. Rev. Mr. Lincoln, of Fitchburg, but was unfortunately mislaid. ed,—that its influence will e’er long be felt ee re . mere doubt as to the author, veils 
- . ns? «,, sty * Ti : ain , an if he ha ae 
be educated, or licensed to preach, without presented the Fellowship of the Churches. The grossness and libellous character of | iN @ more organized and concentrated form aan calle" oo nsec 07 sea disguise ei ‘¢ 
. or afte . . , ge He a saat “ Oo iis : + 
| risk of injury and. submission to human au- | Rev. Mr. Wellington, of Templeton, made Mr. Cooke’s attack on the highest public | than that in which it now exists. sorry that the man pee not have ii ieee Thon 
sty in matters of faith. Ifyou perservere | an Address to the people, and the Conclud- functionaries, ought to awaken the sober = OUD Ow some better excuses for his silence, than cet 
~~ — oo rae should change 7 ing Prayer was offered by Rey. Mr. Hill part of the community to vigilance, in Boston Sunpay Scnoor Socrery. any of these. me Pe 
rmoie system ¢ educat / - iia ? . gi 3 ee ° . r : , : j ae 
, dates ‘bestia as panieting pore ones of Worcester. guarding their invaluable civil institutions | The Second Annual Public Meeting, of Again, he says—‘‘we are aware that a neal 
sent, an extensive course of ancient and The exercises were appropriate and high- pnm-the,, Bohallewed inBuence of, sectarian | tia kya aoe ven yal ee th rte! “ srt nes ee Diggs e _ tea serch 
. . , , . ‘ y ) ama . ‘i ome reid a e hev. Mr. ares churen ~ res on them, wouid see that we ; 
modern literature, previous to their entering | ly interesting, calculated to make a salutary zeal; for, though the work of a rash indi- over-bireet. on Thirelay evediin De ry ayy been fairly and honorably met, in i ergs 
‘ . . > ae L -s > Pp ; 4 . : s “ : > 4 P ° " . i , © . : 5 . t Lg 7} : 5 nes c ’ ; , hy P 
per 2 yr tN eo Poh a ota impression on the minds of the. audience. vidual, it is probably a fair mdication of the | 44) yy) pet 6 o’eclock, on which occasion, | point,” &e. Now what was the ‘point’ in ic 
i sc § se > y > o . . . - ™ 3 - M A of ‘4 “ ‘ 
7 no martes on rate y “a att 04 ale Dr. Thayer’s discourse was an able and Iv- | Vie¥S and feelings of the leaders of the par- after the usual introductory exercises, there | Which I attempted to meet this writer ? sin- ty, ar 
OOOe; de nlarge their views an d "4 f Mk . ty, which are only rather prematurely be- | will be read a Report of the Directors, in gly this : that he had made assertions about bl 
increase their capacity for forming accurate | ©'4 exposition o the Unitarian faith. He ’ / I é ; ae ate Pen ‘ple tabier 
jadgments, you should limit their educati dwelt largely upon the missi d cl .. | trayed by this hot-spimted and inexperienc- relation to the Schools in this city in con-| the ‘private Gevotion’ of the students at 
cand ennai tl eek deretand ned } a iaikiee } 6 y P . JE ig = re ry aGunmiine | nexion with the Society, anda Report from Cambridge, which neither he nor any other 
a ~ p their un — ings, lest they | ter of our Saviour, exhibiting him as our | ©@ YOUNs man, | the Corresponding Secretary; after which | mar could possibly know to be true, or in Thou 
e ie o.ine ’ > ry . 2 ‘ The. : : ‘ 
think for ahhh any oA Acringe rae ig Leader, Mediator and Redeemer. As the OOO addresses are expected from several friends | aBY Way prove. Phis is my point ; and if Sy 
Ki ! selves, ) 'y en- ; 7 ke ; ; ; ees a we : 
terithe Wisolediteal olece. iacteat ut at a discourse will probably be published, we | of the institution, he says it is mere assertion, I have only to Io Th 
hedireiitinnh Pan thes cd sea . eine ing | shall pot sttempt an abstract 4 Parestine Mission Susrenpep. | Members and all interested in Sunday | teply so was his mere assertion——most unwar- were 
> oO » > 3 . , ‘t. , . a. ty . 4 . * 4° 
Sere vole, as the rule oi 2 tapi | Under the title “* Missions”? we made some. Schools are respectfully invited to attend. | rantable, arrogant, and unchristian asser- Here fi 
their faith, and the anchor of their hopes Two anthems and two original hymns were | ° j i j it wi j Tokn 
a ag ’ a y re | remarks in the Revister of the 23th ult + F. 1 Gray, Recording Secs tion, in my view ; and so it will be until he > 
your professor should advise them to study | sung by the choir of the Society with much | se Sick justo aie 4 Dae TANS ga Sun eet I proves its truth. The burden of proof lies Here § 
nothing but ‘‘the accredited standards of | Te ' ; | the circumstances of the missionary station | | tw? ; P And N 
: M . | effect. The day being unusually fine for | : . | with him. He has made outrageous char. 
the o:mthodox churches by which thar | id : - }at Beyroot. The Missi Herald of At the A } meeting of the Boston Sun- | : ; Our F 
competency for teachi phase lly to b the season, a numerous audience attended. | ERIE HE Phang nee At the Annual meeting of the Boston Sun- | ges ; and though, as he now says, he mighy F ' 
é* » H e . iS Ss + a 4 - < > 3 a . : 2 ar * ag = ”"« a ‘ t yi 
pe als ¥: wi s veh us, - it stu ‘pee td oe assemo'yY | station had left Syria. and arrived at Malta, | -.0Y- 26, the following gentlemen were elect- | gerate, or do away, this alters not the Case De we: 
se aly As ac ea from ieir view the pro- { have seldom met on a similgr occasion. Having been a mei RL a SEP ER ay ed officers forthe ensuing year. lon. Jon- | in the least. He implies here, that his re. en 
ea hat iristianity, and the various sects | oo ee - J | athan Phillips, President; Rev. Dr. Tuck- | marks were aimed at the general religious Again, 
that have arisen in the church, lest some | aa | sults privation and abuse, they found it ne- | erman, Vice President; Dr. Josiah F. Flagg, | character of the college at Cambridge, as Again | 
a sy, such as Arianism, should appear to 1. Lord: we hail, with heartfelt pleasure, + cessary, as they deemed, to abandon, the Corresponding See’y; Frederick T. Gray, Unitarian. It was not- so, His remarks gi 
their minds as rational and as scriptural as The fulfilment of thy word ; | station, at least for the present. and to retire Recording Sec’y; and Benjamin H. Greene, were aimed almost entirely at the private asi | 
Calvinism itself. This would be the honest | While thy Spisit, without measure, or ‘ f saf ay eri  \fyeasurer. ; _ religious character of the members of the God of 
and manly course to. pursue. No false ray | Richest blessings doth afford. place of safety. 1o reasons of the | : | College ; at their piety, and not their opin: The off 
of light would shoot across their minds from | We receive them--- measure are given at length, in the Herald, | The T f' the Bost Simday | ions. These we hold to be quite distinc en wi 
too iree an inquiry into the meaning of the | And our greatful vows record. the principal of which are, ‘‘ The prospect Sch ool c ciety i8 bat y 1 eee iia the things, in the present case at least 5 and i! — 
= ne 2 . . . r school Secie : anp acknowle + tne | > . ' . 
mer Pinan they mye e or in to build | 5 paniend he the notes aoe sa of war’— Want of an asylum in case of receipt of On Handeod Dollars froma friend | "¢ thinks otherwise, he should have said so, bre “es 
their faith upon the safe 1 i mr nt oF aaa OTE at Pees <agl oie ae Se ‘ : : . i ‘ ‘ ’ : , ‘ is lov 
M sores: Fi sive ew — oo ee Let us now with thankful tongues war’—* Want of consular protection”— | @f this institution in aid of the funds for the ei Age eer Hlad ee tinge ys Har- © may 
erg tts i £0 & Sing aloud, in notes of gladness ‘The character of the Pacha,” who 1s | publication of Juvenile Books. } Varad a nitarian institution, as to the opin. The ho: 
the y would be well prepared for due sub- Our énnabtuaed dy % =, Wes sai Fp ~i 4 = i ; P Bos! Nur. 2G. 1828 | ion of mest or all its officers, it would have 
inission to their spiritual guides. Batto en- | ee eee. praisetul gongs. young, Capricivus, and inimical to the mis- Sees Ci NOT SNS | been an assertion at which I should never 
eee : : : , God hath blest us--- pot . The H . ‘DD 5) TAL ODE ee SE " sig , 3 oh 
large and disenthral their miss, as you do Loud’ the ateeahe) : sion ;-—— 1e re-appearance of the I lague, a3 eibias SAT? a BE ES TC ee eas RPT j have thought of taking offence or exposing; 
ut present, by literature, philosophy, and | > Bk oa ee | &e. Ke. 3 en pasa as whale ub | for I glory in it. IIe, w 
sci -ace; to tell them that the Bible, and 3. He, who is the strong Neliv'rer This mission, thus far, has been, apparent- | ty. ta For the Chvistian R Pah This reminds me of one thing more, and __ Needs 
‘““‘the Bible stone is the religion of Protes- | Of his chosen seed, appear d lv tl : safe of at ti ' kee sii egister. all I have to say ; and this is responding Yet all, 
tants,’? that they are bound to study it, and | As our God--our Mighty Saviour, 7» Tie Most Vagnccessly! Of alt ne. eengns Tur Amurast Inquirer. heartily, on my part, to what this gentle. Whose | 
have a right to form their own opinions of | And our earnest cry hath heard. | established by the American Board. The Mr. Reep,— man says, on his part, in regard to our dif- oe fr 
its rerpinne Sn do ali this, and much more, | Ever praise Him--- | first misstsnaries, Messrs. Parsons and I have just seen an article in the N. E. | ferent systems of belief. 1 doubt not his pasigh 
to produce a manly and independent mode ! Israel's God---his People’s Friend. | Fiske. are both dead. Mr. Gridley. at- | Inquirer (Amherst, Mass.) of Oct. 23, re- | sincerity in avowing hostility to Unitarian- Accep 
\ . 4? ‘I : : Preser 


of thinking,and then to turn round upon them 
in the end, and to expel them from your 
church, if all their views do not precisely 


ism. IL beg he will not doubt my sincerity 
in avowing hostility to Calvinism as such 
It is a system for which I can find in tm 


lative to some editorial remarks that ap- 
| peared in that paper six or eight months 
_ since, on the literary and religious charac- 


4. Let thy blessing, gracious Shepherd ! 
On thy servant, largely shed, 
Guide, defend, instruct, and lead him, 


From sint 
From hat 
Our Fath: 


tached also to the mission, has recently died. 
Messrs. Bird, Goodell and Smith, now be- 
| longing to the mission, have been staticned 


ee 
7 


accord with yours—to act in this manner is While hé tesy tnciruct and teed. eG | ter of Harvard College, and the manner in | heart no favor. The more I become in And here 

surely equally tyrannical and unjust. Their ver hisses fiten..- | for about four years past at Beyroot,—in- | which these remarks were noticed in the | mate with its features and observe its inf 

time, their toil, their means of support,—all | While he otends our guide aud head. | stead of Jerusalem, as was originally intend- | Old Hampshire Post. This last piece is | he 3 on religion, and character, and life ieee 

are iost; sause y 2 «fa } : 5 , t 3 r 

are lost; because you have taught therm to ee ng angi ae | ed,—from the greater prospect of safety and directed to you rather than any one else. e more do I revolt and become sick at th: And may: 
5 Give to each thy waiting children , But feeling myself also implicated as the | very sound of its name ; and the more firn, Descendir 


4 . . > 
‘usefulness which the former place afforded. 
The removal of the missionaries is not 


ly dol resolve, with God’s blessing—us 
this writer does with regard to our system— 


hae tage 
llearts of wisdom to incline From Hig 


-Dwellin a 


think, and they have chanced to think differ- | 
ently from you! 
Lhese overtures, however, would not only 


writer of those remarks in the Post, which 
he now (for the first time) notices ; and 


———————— 


Unto all those gracious precepts 


impose a virtual subscription to human ino- He shall give fiom time to time. considered an abandonment but only a sus- finding that I have to take a full share of | to “employ my humble efforts to accelerat: May all 
terpretations of Scripture, which may, or May we heed them--- pension of the mission, till circumstances | his present singular reply, I use the li- | its downfall and destruction *—that is, by Found t 
may not, be ayreeable to the word of God, And this People, Lord! be thine. shall permit the residence of Protestant mis- berty to offer a few further remarks through inculcating and spreading a truer, holier, Anda, free 
but they would impose this submission to 6. By thine enemies derided and purer faith, even the religion of Christ. Walkifig | 


_ sionaries iu that country. hat leas 


Adorn the 


'any means to take the business out of your ‘A Unirarian,’ 


man’s authority, in a form more objectiona- A : : t ; 
7 J The following extract from the Journal of 


Still we'll trust in Zion’s Ring-- 
ble than was ever proposed in the darkest 


. a 
aAAnaS. 


t 
your journal, though without wishing by 
. = ' 

| 


By thy Spirifever guided, -- @@i@--- 


uges of the enurch. Were a candidate for Evermore aloud we'll sing--- } the missionaries will show our readers in Virst, this reply, if it must be called so, ier the Christian Beaiates To God. 
. Pear P . . ° ° ° . P ° j mrisiialr re sier, 
the ministry obliged to subscribe the Therty- Hallelujah! what lhght the missionaries themselves view seems to tne fo amount to nothing at all. | 5 Unseen, 


Depication at Natick. 

On Thursday, the 20th inst., the Sou! 
Congregational Church in Natick, was se 
lemnly dedicated to the worship of Ov! 
Gop Tue Farner. Introductory prayer bi 
the Rev. Mr. Wight, of East Sudbur 
Reading of the Scriptures, Rev. Mr. White 
of Dedham. Dedaicatory Prayer, Rev, M 


Whom he: 
Be honour 
‘Through J 
Now and fi 


All that the writer does, Is to say whet he | 
could have done, and why he did not do it, | 
in a tone of characteristic modesty ; and 
“Phe American mission to Syria has , then to throw about him a few threats and 
‘now ceased: for how long, the Lord only | cautions couched under new and beautiful 
knows. Atthis pause in the work, every | figures of speech, such as that of blowing a 
| one interested at all in the mission will also | battery into atoms, and something wholly ori- 
| pause, and endeavor to recal some little | ginal about throwing stones from glass hous- 


nine Articles, or The Confession of faith, he 
would, at least, be able to make up his mind, 
and to ascertain the full extent of the sacri- 
fice required of him; but in coming before ; 
your projected Committee for license, he 
would be subjected to an ordeal for which 
no human being could make due prepara- 


Wide th’ eternal chorus ring. the advantages thus far resulting from the 





mission. 


Hyon, 
1. Tail the glad day,—a Saviour's birth 
Is told with joy to sons of earth—- 
A Saviour--full of love and grace 
To bring from death our fallen race. 
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* Our re 
article on c 
Mr. Eliot, 











science, it would be almost impossible for 3. Here, in thy Courts. O Cod, we raise 
The grateful tribute of our praise. 
Accept our vows, and hear our prayer.--- 


Thy Spirit largely may we share. 


| tions of the globe. , , : 4 
| prove the practicability of protestant mis- | S0P he assigns for replying in this way at 
; ' this late day. The reason implied is, that 


‘sions in Turkey. It has brought to light | np 
| some inportant traits of Mahometanism and | he did not suppose any rejoinder of his 
could reach the readers of the Post. This 


1 of Popery in their modern state. But above | ‘ ' 
all, and what is worth more than all the | #8 lame. Had he noticed the first remarks 


| labors that ever missionaties or missionary | made aga his attack, his rejoinder would 
patrons expended, it has evidently saved im- | not only have reached most of the readers 
mortal souls from ruin. ‘These souls, how- | ofthe Post, but, had he wished it, might 
ever, though of immeasurable value, are have been published in the Post itself—at 


few:—few compared with the multitudes | least Iam greatly mistaken if it could not 
have been, or any thing else respectable, 


Timorny / 
This venera 
last, if we m 
called mode: 
ians. He r 
Principles of 
ing to the I: 
hat and flow 

His lot be 
people notec 


Lord of Hosts.” His discourse was adaj 
ed to the occasion and state of society, @ 
displayed his usual eloquence and unctio 
{t was designed to prevent angry contr 
versy, and promote peace and christit 
principles. As we hope to see it In prip 
we shall abstain from further remarks, T* 
house was crowded to overflowing, notwi! 
standing the powerful rain. This circut 
stance evinces very clearly the state | 
feeling on religious subjects in that vieinit 


tion. Ele would be exposed to the caprice e ; . S f D S 7 R I 

of a many headed monster; having as many 2. Bright hour of joy! celestial morn! | sketch of its history, and will ask, What | es, &e. All this may be smart and pretty ; | sanger, © B over. Suuamenn = | erected. 

opinions as members; all living in jealousy Wing’d seraphs shout, “a Saviour’s born; good has it done? A brief reply to this | but for some reason or other it does not | Lowell, of aaaes rMean Wied eae per 

and collision with each other. No matter On earth *e peace, good will to men ;” question is, that it has increased our famil- convince me that I was wrong, or this man | Rev. Dr. Saunders, o Ha tein ‘ "hel iiden.cits"s. 3 

into what pliancy he mht school his con- While earth repeats the loud amen. ‘iarity with one of the most interesting por- | Tight before. | ell took his text from Haggai u. 9. _ : : age 
It has contributed to | Neither do I see much force in the rea- | in this place will I give peace, saith t Jaas 


lim to escape. He might as well sail be- 
tween Scylia and Charybdis, as hope at 
ence to ylease Mr. Johnson, the smooth 
Arminian, and that staunch Calvinist, Dr. 
Wright. Whilst attempting to gain favour 4, 
with the one, he would r2quire to cast a 
side-long glance at the other ; and also to 
watch the various minor movements of the 
extraordinary beings to whose humours his 5. 
destiny in life must be in a great measure 


We praise the riches of that Love, 
Which op’d the way to realms above ; 
We bless that wisdom, given to lead 
Thy happy saints to Christ, their head. 


Heaven’s mandate hear ! ‘Go preach, REPENT, 
And straight his servants forth were sent. 


tiie 


ee 
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subjected. But, bad as this is, it is not the The word proclaimed has reach’d our ears, brought to Christ at other stations; few ‘teal in (a wropet aeirit ead: siieted: tl & Here, as elsewhere, people are beginnit respectful at 
worst. This strange compound will neces- And sooth’d our woes, and calm’d or fears. compared with the multitudes that still re- | Wrlten | P Pr i go . not so fear- | to think for themselves, and assert the —though in 
sarily change its features every year 5 80 main in ignorance and sin;” &c. alone 9 OB pigeon sreasatattns sage rights of religious liberty. The two follof of age,—to 
that at one time the majority of us faces 6. May we, with humble hearts, improve | ful of letting their readers hear the other 4 ee ; 8 “st ‘ b } tie-of ge, 
may wear the stern, unbending lineaments Those messages of peace aghgug Ss ~~pGe~- side, as some are, with whom he writer is nF agg Senge at pane e As ane = 
ee “ Ss =< , . . | 
of Calvinism, and at another, the softer And all our powers shall join to bless Mervopists. probably more conversant. I believe most is styie off the! maniesl performances '# ease ve 


jooks of liberal Arminianism. I am _ not 
much inclined to submit to human autho- 
rity ; but were I compelled to do so, I 
should much prefer placing myself under 
the power of the Pope, to coming under the 
control of your projected Committee. I 
might study the character and accommodate | 
myself, in due time, to the caprices of an 
individual ; but to the ever-changing med- 
ley of passions, and prejudices, and opini- 
ons, of which your committee must neces- 
sarily be composed, no man could ever be 
conformed. The only consolation which I 
enjoy in contemplating this ecclesiastical 


monster is, that as it is not similar to any . Charge, by Rev. Mr. Clark, of These we are left to conjecture. The prob- | good. For myself, I can truly say, [ never Hie. d wi e place: ae 
thing that ever existed in air, or earth, or cnet Right pd of Fellowship, ‘by ability is, however, that it is a secession of knew an instance of a Unitarian prevent- oo associations connecter Wp of insividt? wily, sone 
Son, Tomy emcee 2) et 8 ae Goldsbury, of North Bridgewater. Calvinistic, or Whitfieldian Methodists.— | ing or attempting (0 prevent, any one meen Lahore sveighbouting parishes. he! petent, he b 
turbid and jarring elements, it will carry Rev. Mr. Goldsbury, thee yb Wa believe that ‘the , f Calvinisti reading any Orthodox book, or hearing any | from four sie 5r eta coteeiéuieue® tha! Salem Yout 
the seeds of its dissolution, and speedily | Address to. the Church and Society, by Rev. asin - number of Calvinistic | oO thodox preacher, on account of the dif- | have separate’ ™m dowd théy are a 'o the breaki 
pass away from the world. * | Mr. Huntoon, of Canton. Concluding Pray- | Methodists, in the United States, is very | ference of opinion. But of this course on | any other cause their theological view old, and suq 
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On Wednesday, the 19th inst. the Rev. 
Evirgacet Porter Crarts, fromthe The- 
ological School at Cambridge, was ordained 
over the First Congregational Chutch and 
Society in East Bridgewater. Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Hingham. 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Barrett, of Boston. 














opinions should so often end in personalities, 
but the fact is, that such disputes begin with 





personalities, for our opinions are a part of 
ourselves 


been disappointed. 


Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Porter, of 


We expected to have received some fur- 
ther account of the exercises, and an ab- 
stract of Mr. Barrett’s sermon, but have 


A new paper has been lately established 
in Baltimore, by Rev. Melvilie B. Cox, en- 
i titled, ** The Itinerant, or Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Visiter.” We are told that it is de- 
signed to defend the Methodist church and 
its principles and tenets against a body of 
seceders who have established a newspa- 
per,and are about holding a convention in 
Baltimore. 

No statement is made of the particular 
doctrines inculcated by the seceders.— 


mass of Wesleyan, or Arminian Methodists 
that it would be difficult, at present, to or- 
ganize a separate body or sect. 
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Unitarians actually read and hear as much, 
if not more, that is written and preached 
against than in favor of their opinions or 
characters. I know it is so with very ma- 
ny. It has diverted me exceedingly, this 
new complaint that our opposite brethren 
have lately taken up, and sent out in some 
of their most respectable prints, viz: that 
their writings are not read, nor their preach- 
ing heard by us, and that we strive hard to 
prevent it! ©, that our people would both 
read and hear as much again as they do— 
though this is no little of the other side ; 
for we know few things that do us so much 
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numbered. Many an Orthodox sman and 
woman do I know, living within the sound 
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bell. 














and constant reach of Unitarian books and 
preaching, who have never gone near ¢i- 
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in good taste, and gave great satisfaction! 


The church is a remarkably neat, con't 
nient, and beautiful specimen of architectut 
It contains fifty eight pews on the floor. : 
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[From the Cheistian Examiner.} 
TO H— 

Sweet child! that wasted form, 
That pale and mournful) brow, 
O’er which thy long, dark tresses 

In shadowy beauty flow— 
That eye whence soul is darting 
With such strange brilliancy, 

Fell us thou art departing— 
This would is not for thee. 


No! not for thee is woven, 

That wreath of joy and woe, 
That crown of thorns and flowers, 
Which all must wear below! 

We bend in anguish o’er thee, 
Yet feel that thou art blest, 
Loved one! so early summoned 
To enter into rest. 


Soon shall thy bright young spirit, 
From earth’s cold chains be free ; 

Soon shalt thou meet that Saviour, 
Who gave himself for thee! 

Soon shalt thou be rejoicing, 
Unsullied as thou art, 

In the blest vision promised 
Unto the pure in heart ! 


Yes! thou art going home, 
Our Father’s face to see, 
In perfect bliss and glory ! 
But we, oh! where are we ? 
While that celestial country 
Thick clouds and darkness hide, 
In a strange land ef exile, 
Sull, still must we abide ! 


O Father of our Spirit, 
We can but look to thee! 
Though chastened, not forsaken, 
Shall we, thy children be. 
We take the cup of sonow, 
As did thy blessed Son--- 
Teach us to say with Jesus, 
* Thy will, not ours be done !’ A. 
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Books. 
The 31st No. of the ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ 
contains an interesting biography of William Caxton, 


who introdaced the Art of Printing into England, about | 


the year 1472. 
the invention of Printing, and of the modes and ma- 
terials used for transmitting knowledge before that 


took place. We extract a part of the first chapter. 


It isa trite remark, that we know very 
little of the value, or even of the real nature 
of those advantages which have been famil- 
iar to us from our infancy, which we see all 
around us, the want of which never entered 
into our imagination, but of which, in times 


not very remote, our ancestors were utterly | 
ignorant, and which are still unknown to the | 


great majority of mankind. 

At present, in our country, there could 
not, most probably, be found a single hovel 
in the most lonely and remote district, in 


but, on the contrary, accessible to all. ‘The 
art of printing has done this. Before it was 
found out, a few books were to be seen ex- 
cept in monasteries, universities, and the 
libraries of these who were very fond of lit- 
erature, or very rich. They were preserv- 
ed by such as had them with the utmost 
care; guarded against loss equally with 
their most precious jewels; and never lent 
except with the utmost precaution, and the 
best security fur their return. 

Now, when we wish to purchase a book, 
we go into a bookseller’s shop, pay its 


price, and, without delay or formality, it is | 


our own. Then, if the manuscript were 
rare and costly, the transfer by purchase 
was often conducted in a manner as circum- 
spect, and guarded by as strict and legal 
evidence, as were necessary in the sale and 
purchase of un estate. Now, very little la- 
bor or time ts requiste to ascertain where 
the scarcest books ere to be produced.— 
Then, as Dr. Middleton remarks, it was not 
only often difficult to procure them, but 
even to know where they were to be 
bought. Now, a small portion of the 
week’s wages of a laboring man is sufficient 
to purchase books, which, while only exist- 
ing in manuscript, could not be obtained ex- 
cept at the cost of a sum equal to his whole 
year’s earnings: and for the manuscripts of 
many works, sums were then given equiva- 
lent (taking the value of money at those 
periods into the account) to the income of 
most persons in the middle ranks of life at 
present, and to what would now purchase a 
whole library suited to their station and 
adequate to their desires. 

Then, not only did all books exist sole- 
ly in manuscript, but, in many instances, 
there were few copies of those manuscripts; 
in some cases, perhaps not a dozen. Their 
destruction, therefore, at all times and un- 
der all circumstances, must have been no 
improbable event; and in those days of al- 
most uninterupted warfare and devastation, 
it very frequently occurred. Some were 


absolutely destroyed, no copies remained; | 


others were mutilated and rendered imper- 
fect, and their imperfections could not be 
removed. Others were lost by negligence, 
or too much care’ or their preservation dur- 
ing scenes of rapine and warfare, and in the 
midst of the plunder of ignorant and barba- 
rian soldiers; and thus withdraw, for ever, 
or for a long period, from the perusal and 
instruction of mankind. Vow, since the in- 


vention of printing, the utter destruction, or | 


the irreparable mutilation of a book, cannot 
scarcely occur, at least after it has once 
passed from the printing-office into the shops 
of the booksellers: if such an event could 
take place even then, the dispersion of an 


usual edition of seven hundred or one thou- | 


sand copies araong purchasers in every part 
of the kingdom, renders it perfectly secure 
from destcuction or loss. 


Prefixed to the Life is an account of | 


| Inthe days of manuscript books, what ex- 

pense and labor must have been submitted 

to, what a length of time must have elapsed, 

before an author could have conveyed his 
| discoveries, or reasonings, or instructions, 
| what would benefit or bless human life, to 
; one thousandth part of the number of read- 
| ers to whom the art of printing enables him 
| to convey the fruits of his study or imagina- 
_ tion with infinitely Jess expense and labor, 
| and in an infinitely shorter,space of time! 
| What would our ancestors, who lived before 





eighteen months, reading, spelling, answer- 
ing questions in arithmetic, geography, and 
astronomy ; repeating a chapter in the 
Bible, and giving the sense in a plain, per- 
spicuous, and intelligent manner, which 
would put to shame many of our grown 
persons, even professors of religion, and 
singing hymns with astonishing harmony 
and melody, I could but exclaim, surely, 
‘out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” _ 
Apprehending that this might be stage 


| printing was discovered, have said, had they, | effect, got up for the occasion, I determined 
/ after having been present in the House of | 


' Commons till two or three o’clock in the 
| Morning, read at their breakfirst table a de- 
| tailed account of speeches, which had occu- 
| pied nearly twelve hours in the delivery, 
_ and learnt that not one or two, but many 
' thousand copies were, at that lime, circu- 
) Jating? 


Such is a very general representation of | 


| the state and means of literary communica- 
‘tion before printing was discovered: whoey- 
er reflects on it will not be surprised that 
| the progress of mankind, in every thing use- 
' ful and valuable, was extremely slow and 
‘difficult. Individual and uncommunicated 
' knowledge cannot purify itself from error; 
and till printing was discovered, how much 
'Knovsiedge must neeessarily have been in- 
, dividual and uncommunicated! The greater 
‘the number of minds that are brought to 
_bear on any topic of research, experiment 
| or thought, the sooner will its truth be as- 
' certained and established, But when “there 


{ 





| ed access. 


PSE 


| were no books in the world but what were | 


| written out by hand, with great labor and 
| expense, the method of publishing them was 
| necessarily very slow, and the price very 
‘dear, so that the rich only and curious 
, would be disposed and able to purchase 


{ 
'them.”’ In these circumstances, error gain- 


ed strength; important and valuable truths | 
died at their very birth, or struggled useless | 


; and unproductive till the art of printing 
| nourished them to maturity, and enabled 
| them to strike their roots deeply and widely, 
| and to produce their nataral and genuine 
| fruit of practical good to the human race. 
Bat no general picture, however strongly 
, and accurately it may be drawn, can speak 
| so emphatically, either to the understanding 
or the imagination, as a picture, the outlines 
| of which are filled up with strokes, minute 
) but characteristic. No general contrast can 
| exhibit a difference so clearly and powerful- 
| ly as a contrast that enters into detail, and 
| sets the individual circumstances directly 
in array aguinst one another. 
| ‘The facts already stated may enable and 
| dispose our readers to prize, with some de- 
gree of justice, the advantages derived from 
the art of printing, and to form a vague and 
imperfect notion of what the state and 
/ amount of knowledge must have been, when 


| 


) all the books in the world were written out 
/ by hand. But we think we shall render 
these feelings and impressions much more 


| ful light—we shall impress the contrast be- 
tween our own means of improvement and 
those possessed by our ancestors, and even 
by the enlightened philosophers of Greece 
, and Rome, in the very nvon-tide of their in- 
_tellectual vigor and glory, more deeply——if, 
| before we give a sketch of the invention of 


to investigate the facts, which, had not my 
eyes seen, and my ears heard, I should 
have thought incredible ; and I resolved to 
visit the school at some other time, and see 
it in its every day dress. Accordingly, 
without any form of introduction, afew days 
after, I rapped at the door, and easily gain- 
Here I beheld the same lady, 
surrounded by her infant charge, whom she 
was busily instructing. ‘Lo my mind ‘she 
appeared more noble, more entitled to ven- 
eration, than Napoleon on bis throne, sur- 
rounded by kings, princes, dukes, and Mar- 
shals of his own creation, who strutted their 
little hour upon the stage, and then passed 


over it like a gaudy pageant, and returned | 


to the obscurity from whence they came. 
I fouud her as willing and as able to in- 
struct adults as children, and spent an hour 
delightfully in witnessing the ever varying 
evolutions of the school, and the happy 


countenances of the delighted children, who | 


received their instruction as pastime rather 
than a task. 
than one cried while I was there, and she 
was soon pacified. ‘Tere was no rod ; the 
children were governed by love, not by 
fear. 

The faculty of imparting instruction is 


every thing toa teacher ; and the art of | 


teaching is itselfto be learned. It is by 
the preper application of this art that such 
wonders are performed in the infant mind, 
and effects produced which tu be believed 


' must be witnessed. 


| sons. 


} 


The instruction of infants must differ es- 
sentially from the instruction of elder per- 
Children cannot be expected to have 
at once the power of abstraction: they 


must be addressed by the medium of the 


| senses, 
must be first treasured up in abundance, | 


_fuster when they are visibly applied to ' 
things. Children have an astonishing per- 


vivid, distinct and permanent—we shall set | 


| the inestimable advantages derived from the | 


ic S > c ? » {Ol —not | ° ° ° . 
which some books would not be found—not | art of printing in a clearer and more power- | 


treasured as a great rarity and of high value, | 


| printing, (and of the life of Caxton, by whom | 


| the infant art was introduced into this coun- 
try, and established here)—we devote two 
chapters to a detail——first, cf the modes and 
| materials employed for the communication 
and transmission of knowledge ameng the 
Greeks and Romans, and during the dark 
and middie ages; and secondly, of the writ- 


\ 
{ 
| 
‘ 
l 


was executed, and by whom—their rarity 
and value—destruction—loss and recovery. 
We shall take care that the facts detailed in 
these chapters are well established—that 


all, that they bear directly and powerfully on 
the grand object we have in view,—to draw 
the deliberate attention and the wellgrounded 
belief of our readers to this important truth, 
'that the press has bestowed, 1s at present 
| bestowing, and cannot cease to bestow, on 
| mankind greater blessings than any other art 
| has done or can do: since, without it, know- 
| ledge, and, consequently, all the benefits 
derived from knowledge, must have crept on 
| with slow and feeble steps, whereas, with it, 

knowledge must proceed at a steady, on- 
ward pace, and with a vigor that will tread 
down or remove every obstacle. 


+ @@O-- 
Inrant ScHoots. 


We gave in our last, two articles on Infant 
Schools. As the subject cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to every parent, we continue the sub- 
ject by giving the following extracts from Mr. 
Ladd’s Address, copied in the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


An infant school society was formed in 
| New-York, in May, 1827. Last winter I 
had the pleasure to visit their school No. 1, 
under the immediate direction of Mrs. Be- 
| thune, a lady who walks in the same paibs 
that her sainted mother, Mrs. Graham, trod 
before she went to receive her reward. One 
hundred and seventy children were regis- 
tered in this school—average attendance, 
sixty to one hundred. Beside the superin- 
tendent, there are two teachers and one as- 
sistant, all females, My visit was on a day 
of public exhibition, and if ever my heart 
beat as though jt would burst from its nar- 
rew tenement—if ever I had cifficulty in 
preventing my tears from overflowing my 
eyes, it was then. ‘l'o see these infants 
raked from lanes and alleys, cleanly though 
| coarsely clad, seated in an amphitheatre, on 
benches raised one above another, with 
joyful and intelligent countenances, watch- 
ing every motion of their teacher, none over 
| six years of age, from that age down to 


—————E 








i 


Ideas acquired by mere sensation 


and they will soon learn to combine these 
ideas by reflection. For a child to learn 
bare names, without learning things, 1s of 


little use ; and they will learn names much, | 


their originals. You wilt frequently bear 
them naming the objects on crockery ware, 
such as the cat, the dog, mother, father, 
sister, &c., and where this is encouraged 
it often exceeds belief. Infants have also 
an ear for music ;—hence they are quiet 
while their nurse sings to them, and with 
their little bodies will keep tume to music 
before they can speak. The organs, there- 
fore, of sight and hearing are inlets to the 
mind of a child long before it can pronounce 
a syllable ; and pronunciation may be much 


facilitated by conveying the idea along with | 


the same. For instance, show a child be- 
fore it can speak the picture of a cat ; it 
immediately recognises the likeness of its 
cradle companion, and stretches out its lit- 
tle arms to embrace it. 
picture may be placed the letters c, a, t ; 
the child is soon taught to spell caf, and 
thus at once learns its letters, the name of 
its favourite animal, and how to spell it. 
This I observed in the iafant school, in 
children of about eighteen mouths old, that 


_could scarcely stand alone, who, on a pic- 


ing and copying of manuseripts—where it | 


t 
! 


spell c, a, t, cat. 


they are curious and interesting, and, above | 


‘ 


} 


| 


ture of a cat being placed on the stand, 


would, as the monitor pointed with his stick, | 


horse, &c., up to elephant, crocodile, rhino- 

ceros, and other animals of which they had 

only seen two pictures. 
The children acquire 


along with their names. They are sensible 


'of this acquisition and are delighted with 


it. Happiness and satisfaction are depicted 


| on their countenances, and intelligence be- 


} 
| 
} 


; 


i 
| 
} 


} 


gins to mark their features. 


and a constant attention of the teachers to 
the monitors, and of the monitors to the in- 
dividuals. ‘They march to and from their 
lesson posts to music, and in order. There 
is something beantiful in order ; it is ‘Hea- 
ven’s first law.? Add motion to order and 
you increase the effect, and then add music 


and the effect becomes irresistible. 





{t would delight you, had I time to delin- 


-eate the simple process by which children 


under. six years of age learn arithmetic— 
to enumerate to milliongs—to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide ; all of which instead 
of being irksome to the children, is one of 
their gayest and most exhilarating sports. 
From objects near at haod, and within 


the range of sight, the transition is easy to | 


objects remote, but stil] material. ‘Thus an 
idea of a mountain, an island, an isthmus, 
&e. is more quickly and perfectly compre- 
hended by an infant on inspecting the 
figures, or with a picture, than it can be by 
a youth at an academy, assisted by all the 
definitions which the schools can furnish, 
without a picture or model. By means of 
models the infant acquires ideas of astro- 
nomy, and of all other objects of the mate- 
rial creation. ' 
~» @@e-- 

Gupsiks, 

The race of Gipsies, or, asthe continental 


| nations of Europe call them, Bohemians, is un- 
| known on this continent ; but the books, both 


grave and light of Europe, have made the name 
familiar to all reading people; and we shall 
therefore, without hesitation, copy 


people, as he found them at the foot of the Car- 
_pathian Mountains in Transylvania : 

“Twas now in the country where these 

extraordinary people are most numerous 


I do not remember that more | 


Uaderneath the |! 


The same with dog, cow, | 


ideas of things | 


1 from | 
*“Walsh’s Journey,’ a sketch of this strange | 


and where they were first known in Europe. 
About the year 1408 they appeared in Hun- 
gary aud Bohemia where they were called 
Ziguerier, or Czingaries ;—but when they 
emigrated from hence, Bohemians,—as it 
was from Bohemia they were supposed to 
have come, when they were first seen in 
the more western parts of Europe. They 
then went about in troops of several thou- 
sands together ; but the tribes ‘soon. dis- 
persed, and they are now scattered in 
smaller companies, forming still a large pop- 
ulation in the centre of Europe, and occu- 
pying the suburbs of many towns beside the 
wanderers, who pitch their tents wherever 
inclination leads them. The number of 
| these people at present in Wallachia, Mol- 
| davia, and Transylvania, amounts to 222,- 
bee They are generally called Czinga- 
{ 





ries, but sometimes Dfaroner, or subjects of 
Pharoah, for the same reason as we call 
_ them Gipsey—their supposed Egyptian 
| origin. They are distinguished, like the 
| Jews, by indelible personal marks—dark 
, eyes, brown complexion, and black. hair ; 
_ and by unalterable moral qualities—an aver- 
| sion to labor, and a propensity to petty 
| theft. They acknowledge no particular re- 
| ligion as their own, but generally profess 
the Greek rites, of which they have but a 
crude and debased conception. They bap- 
| tise their children ; but it is generally done 
| by themselves in a public house, with a pro- 
| fane mixture of ribaldry and folly. They 
‘ have no notion of a resurrection, indepen- 
| dent of the same body*being again brought 
to life before it decays, which they say is 
impossible. One of their children died in 
| school in this place, and the parents re- 
| quested he might be buried with his school- 
| fellows. Ova being asked if they expected 
| to meet him in a future state, they said they 
knew he could never live again : and shew- 
ing a skinned horse, asked whether it was 
possible that could ever be restored to life. 
They form connexions before they are of 
marriageable years, and change them as 
inclination leads ; and mothers are fre- 
quently surrounded by a number of children 
of different fathers, who, to a certain age, 
|; run about naked, even in the severest wea- 
|ther. When inclined to a settled life seve- 
| ral families herd together, with pigs and 
other animals, in a small enclosure, which 
is rendered exceedingly offensive by their 
| total disregard of cleanliness. 
| ‘They are in temper irascible, even to 
| frenzy, and tive in a state of discord with 
each other, which is greatly increased by 
a, propensity to intoxication. Notwithstand- 





: nis! _ing their debased and despised situation in | 
ception of i.e resemblance of pictures to | 


society, they are proud and consequential, 
| exceedingly loquacious and vainglorious, 
| with no regard to truth. They hold certain 
| families among them in high respect, and 
/callthem Voivodes ; and from these they 
elect a nominal chief, to whom they pay a 
semblance of obedience. He is carried 
three times round their huts, with shouts 
and vociferations, and then his inaugura- 
tion is complete. These chiefs are the 
guardians of some priveleges granted them 
by the Bathorian family, in the year 1600, 


are very proud and tenacious. Notwith- 
| Standing their general depravity, they have 

grades of infamy, and many are so vile 
| that they are rejected by the rest ; of these 
| some are made executioners, who set about 

the task with delight, prepare extraordinary 
| instruments of torture, and take a savage 
_ pleasure in telling the victim the punish- 
_ment he is to undergo and the pain he is to 
| suffer. 


“Their chief occupation is making iron 
| tools, horn spoons, baskets, and other arti- 
cles; in the provinces many are engaged 
| in collecting gold from the beds of the Olt, 
and other auriferous rivers. 
| They are also employed as scullions, and 
contribute to increase that dirt and disorder 
for which a Wallachian kitchen is notorious ; 
they sometimes, however, rise to higher agd 
more pleasing occupations. They have, 
naturally, very acute and delicate percep- 
tions of sounds, and hence they are gene- 
rally delighted with music ; this talent is 


) Dobricza, 


the musicians of these countries, particu- 
larly on wind instruments. 
_ heard them play, and always with pleasure. 
“Their language is a collection of Hun- 
garian and Bulgarian words, mixed up with 
Arabic and other Orientalisms, which one 
acquainted with the languages of the East 
recognizes in their jargon , they also learn 
and adopt that of the people near whom 
they reside, when they are disposed to be 
| stationary. They have no schools, and are 
considered incapable of discipline or in- 
struction; by the delicacy of the sense of 
hearing, they readily catch the melody, and 
take their parts in the harmony of a con- 
cert ; but [ was informed they could not be 
_ taught to read a note of music, and all 


their knowledge was by their ear. 


“Their civil situation in Transylvania is 
much better than in the provinces ; in the 
former they enjoy certain privileges and 
immunities, which raises them in some 
measure to the rank. of citizens; but in 
Wallachia and Moldavia they are slaves. 
One class of them is the property of the 
government, and the other that of indivi- 
duals. They are bought and sold at a fixed 
price of from five to six’ hundred piastres, 
though the sale is generally a private con- 
‘tract. Those belonging to the government 
' are allowed to indulge their wandering pro- 
| pensities, on engaging not to leave the 
country, and paying a capitation tax of forty 
piastres for each individual above sixteen : 
and this they generally collect in the beds 
| of the rivers. Those that belong to the 
Boyars are employed in whatever service 
their masters choose, generally as house- 
hold servants or vine-dressers ; and such is 
the state of degradation to which they are 
reduced, that if one is killed bv his master. 





| 
| 
| 








| 


I have often | 








ho notice is taken of it ; 


Bik death is Sontpecented if by a stranger, 


by a fine of eighty 


florins. They seldom commit atrocious 
crimes, but are much addicted to minor 
offences ; for the more serious, they are 





severcly bastinadoed on the soles of their 
feet, at the discretion of their masters - 
and for those of a lighter degree. their head 
is incased in an iron mask, which is locked 
on for a longer or shorter time, and this 
besides an uneasiness it causes, prevents 
them from eating and drinking—in such a 
State they sometimes exhibit a very grotes- 
que appearance. For petty thefts, they 
undergo another punishment, somewhat 
different : their neck and extended arms 
are confined on a cleft board, which they 
carry about with them. This is called, in 
Transylvania, enfedl, and is evidently the 
remains of the Roman punishment of the 
furca, described by Dionysius.” 











DEFINITION ENGLISH READER. 


S. SIMPKINS & CO. 79, Court Street, 
e Boston, publish,the DEFINITION ENG- 
LISH RiADER. 


Likewise, the DEFINITION INTRODUC- 
TION to Murray’s Reader. ‘‘Amidst the mul- 
titude of new school books, which the love of 
novelty, the vanity of authorship, and the desire 
of gain, obtrude upon the public, we have seen 
none that, inour estimation, are superior, and 
but few that are comparable, to those deservedly 
popular and useful works, compiled by LIND- 
LEY MURRAY aman who devoted his time 
and talents to this object, and who, from the ex- 
ample of a virtuous life, the elegance, the purity, 
and the moral tendency of his writings, and his 
efforts to fix, improve, and adorn, the English 
Language, may justly be regarded as the bene 
factor of the human race.” 


These books are much improved by the addi- 
tion of a vocabulary of the most important words 
affixed to each section, which gives the pupil an 
opportunity of ascertaining the pronuncta ton 
and definition of the most important and difficult 
words, without that obstruction to good reading, 
which is so often experienced by the young 
scholar, in a book where the words are divided 
and accented in the body of the works. 

The Journal of Education says, “The Intro- 
duction is full of simple, natural, and interesting 
pieces. It is, we think, the best juvenile selec- 











of which the Czingaries of Transylvania | 





tion in the English language. It produces, more- 
over, a fine animation, and an intelligent style 
of reading, which are great aids to general im- 


| 
| provement, 
{ 


“The present edition of this useful work has 
an important edifion to recommend it, as men- 
tioned in the title given above.” 

Also, for sale, Grimshaw’s History of the Unit- 
ed States, with Questions and a Key adapted. 

Goldsmith’s History of England, Greece, and 
Rome, all improved by J¥. Grimshaw—with 
questions and Keys. 

New History of France, from the foundation 
of the Monarchy, by Clovis, to the final abdica- 
tion of Napoleon—by Wm. Grimshaw, author of 
a history of the United States, &c., together 
with all other school books in general. use.— 
Also, a good assortment of Stationary. 

Country dealers and School Committees 
supplied on the most favorable terms. 

Nov. 15 














INSURANCE. 
HE Mercuants’ Insurance CoMPANY IN 
Boston, conformably “with their act of Incer- 
oration, give notice that their Capital Stock is THrex 
| Hunprep THovsanp Do.ranrs, and is paid in and 
| tnvested according to law—that they receive propo- 
sals and make insurance at their office, No. 38, State 
street, against the risk of Fire, as expressed in their 
policies— 

Qu Dwelling-Houses and other buildings. 

On Merchandise, Household Furniture, and other 
| property. 

On Factory buildings, Machinery, Stock and Tools. 

On Ships and Cargoes in Port. 

On qualified or contingent propeity, as on mortgages, 
life estates, property consigned, property held in trust, 
and property held as collateral security, provided that 
the nature of the interest to be insured, be made 
known and described. 

They insure for any part of a year, or for ene or 





|; more years, as the applicant may prefer, and they in- 


| sure on the exclusive principle, by which they con- 





| 


tract to pay all loss on the property until it amounts to 
the sum insured, unless the applicant prefers to take a 
pro-rata Policy ata lower premium, in which case 
they will insure on the pro-rata or average principle. 
The Campany also give notice that they continue to 


. . ° Pais 
‘insure on Marine Risks, against the perils ment® 


} 
{ 


/ much cultivated—and they form, usually, | 
But the inter- | y , Y> 


est must be kept up by a constant variety, | 


i 
} 
| 


oned in their Policies as heretofore, not exceeding 
Thirty Thousand Dollars on a risk. 
JOSEPH BALCH, President, 
Anprew G. WiNsLow, Sec’y. 
Nov. 22 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
ALL communications for the editor, as well as letters 


of business relating to the Christian Register, nay be 
addressed to Davip REED, Boston. 


Terms. The Christian Register is printed every 
Saturday, at Three Dollars ayeuar, payable in six months 
from the time of subscribing. 

Those who pay at the office, or send their subscrip- 
tions free of expense to the publisher, within the first 
month of their year, will pay but two dollars and fifty 
cents, (the original advance price.) 

Those who pay bills in advance to a collector, after 
the first month of their year, will pay two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

Those who pay after the first six months, wall pay 
three dollars. 

Those who delay payment till the close of the year, 
wili be charged with interest on the amount from the 
expiration of the first six months. 

{g- No subscriptions discontinued, except atthe dis» 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 

To those who obtain five responsible subscribers, 4 
sixth copy will be sent gratis, for one year. : 

To those who obtain and become responsible for five 
subscribers, and send the money yearly in advance, 4 
sixth copy will continue to be sent gratis. P 

is The following gentlemen are authorized to re 
ceive the davyident of subscriptions for oe Clvisten 
Register in their respective towns and vicinity 
Thomas 8. Metcalf. 
Rev. Samuel J. May 
Perez. Crocker. 


Augusta, Geo. 
Brooklyn, Conn, 


Bridgewater NV’ -Mat* Daniel Shattuck. 
Easton ity “ Daniel Reed. 
Eastport, Maine, Deg re f 
Hingham, Mass. avid AN ~ $,) . 
Kennebunk, Me. Barnabas Paliner. 


John Prentiss. 
S. Butler; & Co. 
John Gilley- 


Keene, NV. H. 
Vorthampton, 


lehead, 
Pastend, Maine, Barnett eeeter 
Portsmouth, N. H. John W. Foster. 
Plymouth, Mass William eck ‘i 
Sandwich, * a ‘P.M 
Taunton, “ David C. Haiges M 
Townsend, Aaron Keyes Esq. P- 5 


Rev. J.B. Pierce. 





Trenton, N. ¥. 


Walpole Mass. Palber Morey: 
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